19S                              BOOTS AND SADDLES.
peril    The trains had ceased running, so that one could not be sent on from St. Paul.   There was no neighborly help to be expected even, for all of our ladies were voting and inexperienced.    There seemed to be no one to whom we could look for aid.    Instead of rejoicing, as we would have done in the States over the sweet privilege of coming maternity, we cried and were almost disconsolate.    There were no soft, dainty clothes to receive the little stranger, no one to take care of it when it did come; the young surgeon was wholly inexperienced in such duty, and the future looked gloomy enough.    Fortunately, I remembered at last one of the camp women, who had long followed the regiment as laundress, and had led a quiet, orderly life.    "Poor Miss Annie" shuddered when I spoke of her, for the woman was a Mexican, and like the rest of that hairy tribe  she had so  coarse  and  stubborn  a  beard that her  chin had a blue look  after  shaving, in  marked contrast to her swarthy face.    She was tall, angular, iwkward, and seemingly coarse, but I knew her to bo render-hearted.    In days gone by I had found, whcu jlie told me her troubles, that they had softened her 3 at ure.
When she first caine to our regiment she was married o a trooper, who, to all appearances, was good to her. tfy first knowledge of her was in Kentucky. She was ur laundress, and when she brought the linen home, it ^as fluted and frilled so daintily that I considered her a •easure. She always came at night, and when I went at to pay her she was very shy, and kept a veil pinnr,] 3out the lower part of her face. The cook told me one